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Between-Classes Recreation at St. Patrick’s Seminary, Menlo Park, California 


Missioners 


fPWE family bond which unites the work- 
“ers of the universal Church binds the 
students of St. Patrick’s Seminary to 
Maryknoll missioners all over the world. 
The Patrician Mission Society, of Menlo 
Park, has for its aim the extension of the 
spiritual and material aids which are so 
necessary to the success of any mission. 


hind the Missioner 


Each of the six student years is devoted 
to the study of a particular mission coun- 
try, and to the various phases of mission 
work carried out in it. 

Daily prayers by all members and not 
a little material aid have been contributed 
by Patrician members and it has given to 
Maryknoll some of its outstanding men. 





The Maryknoll Society, laboring among 
| the needy in the far lands of the earth, is 
, part of the Church’s world-wide effort under 


*-THE FIELD AFAR: Christ to serve all men in body and soul 


THIS MONTH, as summer lurks temptingly behind the equinox, we thank God that 
the rigors of winter have relaxed for the poorly housed and ill-clothed war refugees 
of Europe and the Orient. {The plight of refugees puts us in mind of Father John 
Donovan — Life with Father, on Page 2— who has 
spent the greater part of his priesthood among the war 
sufferers of South China. &{C.B.S. correspondent, Mr. 
Harry Flannery, pays high tribute in Father Ambassador 
— Page 6—to the role that the Padres play in inter- 
American solidarity. (The Chinese Sisters — Page 12 


— are a little-known but important integer in the Christian 





Bishop Paschang estate of the Orient. The article is written by Bishop 
Adolph Paschang, of Kongmoon. (Life in Chungking — Page 16 — by Father 
Smith, is a Maryknoller’s journal of activity in China’s turbulent wartime capital. 
({ God Catches Up — Page 26 —- by Father Martin, mis- 
sioner in Mexico, is a touching story of three generations of 
faith. @ Easter in South America — Page 30— is by 
Father McCarthy. (In the Footsteps of Maryknoll 
Sisters Abroad — Page 34 — is a startling record of how 


much of this world is covered by the Sisters. ({ Father 





Considine, who writes under the name of Peter Cosmon 








nia (the name, translated, means ‘‘Peter” for Rome, “‘Cosmon”’ 

for the world), continues his informative series on World father Considine 
E Christianity — Page 42. ({ The cover picture is a line-up of a few of Maryknoll’s 
roted future missioners who are taking a between-classes “‘breather’’ before the next tussle 
oun- with the professor. 
ssion tacks 
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Ancient methods — Young Chinese girls spinning for their countrymen 


Life with Father 


by ALBERT J. NEVINS 





Maryknoller from Rhode Island 
sees hoyhood dreams fulfilled as 
he succors poor and afflicted 
xefugees who crowd Kaying 





REAKFAST was already on the table at 
the Maryknoll mission in Kaying, and 
Father John Donovan, formerly of New- 
port, Rhode Island, had just sat down, 
when there came a knock at the door. The 
cook opened the door, and outside a small 
voice could be heard asking for the priest. 
“Tell him that it is very important!” 
Father Donovan went to the door and 
found twenty-five youngsters, whom he 
recognized as residents of the local or- 
phanage. The leader of the group, a small, 
sturdy lad about ten years old, excused 
himself and asked if he might speak priv- 
ately with the priest. Commanding his 


followers to be silent and to wait for him, 
the boy entered the office. 

“Have you heard the news?” he asked. 

“No, I haven’t.”’ 

“Well, they are going to close the or- 
phanage, and all of us kids will have to 
go out and beg. Will you see what you can 
do for us?” 


Orphans Kept Together 
F’atHer DONOVAN promised to do what- 
ever he could. The boy gathered his band 
of orphans and left. Father Donovan made 
an immediate census of the town’s busi- 
nessmen. When the morning had ended, 
the missioner had raised enough funds by 
contributions from the merchants and 
his own relief money to keep the orphan- 
age open. Within a few days, he placed the 
older children with Christian families, 
and found that he could take care of the 





smaller ones with his own resources. 

When Father Donovan was a youngster, 
in Newport, Rhode Island, he never 
dreamed that he would arrive in China 
some day, live under the constant threat 
of Japanese guns and bombs, feed long 
lines of refugees, and act as protector to 
a large group of Chinese war orphans. 

Jackie, as he was known to everybody, 
was a typical American boy, curly-headed, 
black-haired, and with a ready smile. 
At Rogers High School, his athletic prow- 
ess is still talked about; he was a good 
basketball, football and baseball player. 
One year he won the New England tennis 
title. 

Later, he went to Holy Cross College, 
in Worcester, Massachusetts. He made the 
football squad, joined other activities, 
and became popular with his fellow stud- 


(Right) Fr. Donovan and Fr. Reardon § 


(backg’nd) supervise refugee rice lines 
* * * 

A tiny Miss is hesitant about making 

friends with the Shen Fu, Fr. Donovan 








ents. During that time, he began thinking 
of his religion in terms of what he could 
do to help other people. After two years 
at Holy Cross, he entered Maryknoll. 
Following ordination, Father Donovan 
spent some time teaching in several Mary- 
knoll houses. His last eight years have been 
spent in China. 

He doesn’t consider himself a veteran 
missioner, by any means. “There is still 
a great deal I have to learn,” he says. 


Rides to Exhaustion 


F’atuer Donovan likes to look back on 
some of his early experiences. He smiles 
when he tells of his first sick call. Word 
came to the mission that an old woman 
was dying, in a village about forty miles 
away. The young missioner thought it 
would prove a simple jaunt. 




























“But I soon found out otherwise,” he 
reported. ‘‘As the hours slipped by, and I 
pedaled along on my bike, my muscles 
began to cry for relief. The tropical South 


China sun beat down and seemed to bake: 


all the strength from me. I thought that 
each cluster of houses would be my desti- 
nation, and I tried to hold out. Finally in 
the distance I saw one more group of 
houses. That was the place. When I got 
there, I climbed off my bike and began to 
stagger, and then, reaching the door of one 
house, I collapsed on a bench. I wanted to 
faint. But somehow I knew I shouldn’t. 

“As I sat there in a daze, I heard the 
dying woman crying for me. I was helped 
to her bedside. I heard her confession. 
I told her that I had brought Our. Lord. 
She smiled through her pain as I gave her 
Viaticum and Extreme Unction. I was so 
weak that I had to perform the ceremonies 
from ‘the chair. When they were over, I 
really did faint. When I woke up the next 
morning, I was stiff and sore.”’ 

Since the outbreak of war in China 
seven years ago, Father Donovan has 
found more and more of his time taken up 
with relief work. Today he is feeding about 
seven hundred refugees a day at the Kay- 







Persons sick, 


Persons deceased, 





ing mission. Each person is given a large 
bowl of congee, a rice gruel. 

The missioner has always been particu- 
larly interested in youth work and has 
begun many activities for the boys and 
girls of Kaying. He opened an industrial 
school and built a basketball court on the 
mission property. 


Organizes Clubs 


F'atHer DONOVAN began a series of 
“‘After Supper Clubs,’”’ which are evening 
discussion groups for the farmers and busi- 
nessmen of the vicinity. Through these 
clubs he has interested many people in 
the Church. He has started a number of 
dramatic groups in Kaying, and by writ- 
ing his own plays he is able to put Catholic 
doctrine before pagan crowds in an easily 
digestible form. 

He likes to go up into the hills behind 
the mission and visit a friend who lives 
up there. The friend is a sixteen-year-old 


‘boy who must live like a hermit because 


he is a ma fung lo —a leper. The boy has 
now become a Catholic, and each time the 
priest visits him the boy recites the new 
prayers which he has memorized. On a 
recent visit, Father Donovari asked him 


WW: HAVE received the following special requests for pray- 
ers. These intentions have been read out publicly in our 
Maryknoll chapel. May we ask you, too, to remember these 
needs of your fellow Members of Maryknoll? Please feel free 
to submit your requests for our prayers and for those of all 
Maryknoll Members. 
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if he knew the Litany of the Blessed Virgin. 
Without interruption or hesitation, he 
recited the whole litany by heart. The 
priest brings little gifts to the boy, who 
must spend the rest of his life alone and 
shunned by men, except those men who 
come to him with the Faith of God. 

Father Donovan’won quite a name for 
himself because of his relief work with the 
Shum Chun refugees. It was an experi- 
ence he will never forget. 

“In two days, over 100,000 people of 
the district were thrown into wild flight,” 
he recalls. ““We set up one refugee center 
at Shum Chun when the Japanese broke 
into the town. We got hold of a Chinese 
junk and started fertying the refugees 

‘ across the river to safety. Everyone want- 
ed to go at once, and on some trips the 
junk was so crowded that I thought it 
would sink. It was an exciting day. With 
machine-gun fire at our backs, and women 
and children screaming all around us, we 
had all we could do to keep control of the 
situation. 

“Next day we set up a large camp near 
Fan Ling. We opened a kitchen to feed 
2,000 refugees who were pouring in on us; 
many-ef them sick, all of them excited, 
frightened, and famished. Before the day 
was ended, we had fed 5,000 people. That 
night we went out looking for people who 
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remble under the roar of American bombers 


had fallen along-the wayside. I remember 
picking up three little children and bring- 
ing them into camp. Two of them were 
brothers, who told us that their mother 
and father had been killed two days before. 


They Smile Again 


“WE srTarTED a second section of the 
camp. About 1,500 refugees were to be 
lodged in 35 freight cars. Refugees to be 
admitted had to be vaccinated, since small- 
pox had broken out in the first camp. 
Whenever the people were vaccinated, 
they were given a ticket which allowed 
them to get food. Later we discovered that 
some were being vaccinated twice in order 
to get two meal tickets! 

“The refugees who come to us today, 
at Kaying, are much like those people of 
Fan Ling and Shum Chun. Their capacity 
for enduring pain is almost incredible. 
They arrive after spending long hours on 
the road, often having slept through bit- 
ter cold nights in open fields. To see them 
smile again is worth all our efforts. We 
know that we are fulfilling in a small 
measure Our purpose in coming to China 
and are following, though at a great dis- 
tance, in the footsteps of the Master. 

“TI don’t suppose that we shall be get- 
ting many new missioners during the war, 
but we certainly need them!” 











Harry W. Flannery, a Notre Dame 
man, was CBS correspondent in 
Europe in 1940-41, and is now 
with CBS on the West Coast. He is 
author of “‘Assignment to Ber- 
lin’’ and co-author of *‘Off Mike’’ 
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Harry Flannery—CBS correspondent 










F I WERE TO TELL some of the Maryknoll 
Fathers who are today riding muleback 

or trudging on foot across desert wastes, 
through mountain passes, into deep for- 
ests, and along the jungle banks of swollen 
streams -— if I were to tell them that they 
are some of the most important ambassa- 
dors sent out by the United States, they 
would laugh at me 


Father Ambassador 


by HARRY W. FLANNERY 





Father John Martin, I’m sure, would 
say, “It’s nice of you to try to make the 
job a little easier, Harry, but we like our 
bread even when it isn’t buttered.” 

But the Rt. Rev. Msgr. William Barry, 
of Miami Beach, Florida, made that very 
statement in Los Angeles recently. Mon- 
signor Barry is chairman of the Cultural 
Interrelations Committee for Canada, 
the United States, and Latin America, 
and he was chosen to set the theme for 
a Conference on Inter-American Relations 
held at Immaculate Heart College in Los 
Angeles 


Good Catholic Neighbors 


Too often and too long, Catholics have 
been criticizing the State colleges for hold- 
ing Latin-American conferences, without 
our own schools doing anything about it 
themselves. But Sister M. Eucharia, who 
is president of Immaculate Heart, and 
Sister Ancilla, did something. They ar- 
ranged a program to which experts on 
Latin-American affairs came from all parts 
of the hemisphere, many taking a plane 
to Los Angeles for this occasion only. So 
many persons came to attend the sessions. 
that the Sisters would not have been abl 
to accommodate them all if it had not 
rained. Forty-two speakers were heard, 
in a program that began at nine o’clock 
in the morning and continued until ten 
at night, all contributing to the theme of 
the conference: “‘Spiritualizing the Good- 
Neighbor Policy.” 

Archbishop John J. Cantwell, of Los 
Angeles, who has been most active in 
promoting Catholic Action, especially im 
international good-neighborliness, accord 
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ing to the wishes of His Holiness, began 
the day by speaking on the immense sig- 
nificance of the occasion. After him, the 
theme was set by Monsignor Barry, who 
stressed the importance of the work done 
by the men of Maryknoll in Latin America. 

“There are all too few priests, nuns, 
and religious between the Rio Grande and 
the South Pole,” said Monsignor Barry. 
“There are seventy-five thousand persons 
there to one priest, and hundreds of thou- 
sands who have been denied the Holy 
Mass and the sacraments for long years.” 


Priests as Ambassadors 


“As THE men of Maryknoll have gone 
out in Bolivia, the Andes of Peru, and the 
forests beyond Peru, they have been given 
a generous welcome by these people of 
the south. Because we Catholics alone 
speak the spiritual language of Latin 
America, and all who do not are looked 
upon with suspicion and distrust, one of 
these men of Maryknoll,” said Monsignor 
Barry, “‘is as a thousand in cementing inter- 
American friendship. The best ambassa- 
dors of good will to Latin America have 
been priests and nuns.” 

Monsignor Barry urged, as did every 
-other speaker, that Catholics take a great- 
er interest in Latin America; that all who 
can, should either visit, study or work 
there. Appointment of Catholics rather 
than non-Catholics to diplomatic posts 
would ease many tensions and clarify 
many official misunderstandings, he said, 
and it would be more possible if more 
Catholics entered the diplomatic service. 

In this endeavor, said Richard F. Pat- 
tee, formerly in the division of American 
Republics in the State Department and 
long a well-known authority on Latin- 
American affairs, Catholics have an oppor- 
tunity that is not always realized. 


Msgr. Barry—Inter-American chairman 




















































“The job before us,”’ he said, “is not an 
easy and simple one, about which we can 
mouth a few trite phrases and consider 
the task accomplished. We have a ground- 
work on which to build; and so far, no 
more than that 


Catholic Platform 


“Wer HAvE been the least-enterpris- 
ing and least-resourceful of the various 
sectors of American public opinion in de- 
veloping relations between this country 
and the nations to the south. But there isa 
definite, explicit Catholic platform for 
hemispheric justice and prosperity. 

“It is contained in the great pronounce- 
ments of Pope Pius XII and his past sev- 
eral predecessors, on peace and interna- 
tional justice, and is summed up in Guido 
Gonella’s book, A World to Reconstruct. . . 
I believe that we must recognize that the 
greatest calamity facing Latin America is 
the unsolved, and often unattacked, social 


Sister Marianna Akashi 
SS Ne 

this time to bear away the lovely soul of the -first 
Saal cel to be received at Maryknoll, Sister 


Ane (ey vaste < Soma taaaciak Poeun. 
of parents who were converts toe the Faith and who sent 
her for schooling to the Sisters of St. Paul. 
In 1919 she came to America with 2 group of Japanese : 
lay women gathered by Father Breton, a missionary 
priest who had taken up work among the Japanese in 
‘Los Angeles. Later, Sister Marianna withdrew from this 
group to enter the novitiate at Maryknoll. From the 





problem. Social injustice is rampant. It is 
at the bottom of even a better spiritual 
life.”’ 

But, claimed Mr. Pattee, Catholics 
have the means to meet these problems in 
the great social, economic, and political 
philosophy of the Church. ‘“The encycli- 
cals of the Pontiffs constitute,” he said, 
“a magnificent body of doctrine, apt with- 
in the spirit of the age and adapted to 
varying conditions... Here is a tangible 
platform for inter-American Catholic rela- 
tions.” 

Maryknoll’s Plan 


Tue mainspring is Catholic teaching on 
these subjects as applied to the world; for 
Latin America and the United States are 
merely part of humanity, all in need of 
divine justice. 

This is the grand program outlined at 
Immaculate Heart, the path for which is 
being blazed back into many hidden parts 
of the south by the men of Maryknoll. 

















time of her profession, in June, 1922, until her death, four days before Christmas, she 
devoted herself to instructing Americans of her race in the Catholic Faith. 

In her were combined the delicate social refinement and culture of the true Oriental, 
and the great dignity and spirituality of her personal faith. Her talents, both spiritual 
and material, she offered unsparingly, and we like to think of her reunion in heaven 
not only with our Maryknoill family, but also with her many converts who came to 


know, love, and serve God well, through her. 
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Maryknoll- 
in-New Orleans 


ISSIONARY PIONEERS Of the eighteenth 

and nineteenth centuries landed in 
New Orleans. We picture the Ursulines, 
Mother Duchesne and the Religious of 
the Sacred Heart, the Jesuits and other 
priests who labored in the Mississippi 
Valley, making port at the city near the 
Gulf which even today retains its old- 
world charm and Catholic tone. 

As father of the flock in New Orleans, 
the Holy See chose a native son of New 
York, Archbishop Joseph Francis Rum- 
mel, who, from the first day he arrived, 
has been completely at home in the South. 
He views Louisiana life with a loving 
and sympathetic eye. 

In the persons of local young men who 
are Jesuits or Vincentians, New Orleans 
has its offspring in- the missionary ranks 
of the Church. Now Archbishop Rummel 
has invited Maryknoll to open a house 
within his see. When the end of the war 
shall have eased the extraordinary hous- 
ing problem there, we will acquire modest 
quarters and put out the Maryknoll 
shingle. 

The first Maryknollers for Latin Amer- 
ica arrived as complete strangers in New 
Orleans but were made quickly at home 
by Father Herman P. Lohmann, the local 
Propagation of the Faith Director, and 
by the various religious communities, 
each of which housed a group of the de- 
partants during their stay. Archbishop 
Rummel then capped the memorable 
visit by inviting the entire mission band 
to be his guests at New Orleans’s cele- 
brated restaurant, Antoine’s. 

Today the airports and seaports of the 






























Archbishop Rummel, of New Orleans 


Gulf take on new meaning for us since 
through them is passing an ever-increasing 
flow of traffic between Latin America and 
the United States. Among the journeyers 
will be more and more Maryknoll mission- 
ers assigned to our Latin America fields. 
We prophesy that New Orleans is due to 
see Maryknollers in steadily increasing 
numbers. From Archbishop Rummel’s 
engaging warmth, we know we shall 
always be genuinely welcome. 





Friends in 
the Service 


Missionary Mother 


 samacagent MOTHERS have many a 
care during these days of unsettled 
conditions in China. Mrs. H. C. Elliott 
of Elmhurst, L. I., has just received word 
that her son, Father Herbert, who had to 
withdraw from his mission in Kweilin 
when that city was captured by the Japa- 
nese, has been appointed a Contract Chap- 
lain to the 14th Air Force in Kunming, 
China. He will devote his ministry to the 
boys in the Service until his mission is 
liberated and he can return to carry on 
his interrupted labors. 

Her other three sons are in the Service. 
S/Sgt. William received the Bronze Medal 
for meritorious service in military opera- 
tions in which he engaged from June 6 to 
September 30, 1944. He later took part 
in the invasion of Holland. He has a son 
fourteen months old whom he has never 
seen. Joseph is a Machinist Mate 1 /c, with 
the U. S. Navy. George is‘a Corporal with 
the 47th Port Mobile, T.C. 45. Her son- 
in-law, James McKillop, brother of our 
Father Michael McKillop, is with the 
U.S. Marines in the Southwest Pacific 
area. May Our Lady of Maryknoll protect 
them all and bring them home safely! 


Fuzzy-Wuzzy Altar Boys 


LETTERS from our friends in the Service 
keep reminding us of the universality of 
the Church. Would you think you were 
in the right church if you saw two “‘fuzzy- 
wuzzies” serving the priest at the altar? 
Would you be afraid to receive Commun- 
ion if the altar boy who held the Com- 
munion plate was the image of the kind of. 
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Pfc. Ray Burger with t 
altar boys of New Guinea 


wuzzy 


people we used to be told were cannibals? 

This was the experience of Private Ray- 
mond C. Burger of Cincinnati, cousin to 
our Brother Boniface. In a letter to 
Brother he writes: ‘Enclosed you will find 
a picture of me and some of the natives 
here in New Guinea. These natives are 
Catholics. They served Mass where I used 
to be stationed. They were converted some 
time ago by missioners from Australia.” 


If I Survive 


PHARMACIST MATE 1/c Arthur R. Riel, 
U.S.N., hails from Springfield, Massachu- 
setts, and is a friend of our Father John 
Cawley. For a while our Navy friend was 
stationed at the New London Submarine 
Base. 

Pharmacist Mate Riel is making friends 
of the ‘‘“mammon of iniquity”’’ by seeing to 
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ae support of a Maryknoll seminarian. 
Like that of many another serviceman, 
his high conception of the work of a priest 
and missioner makes us value more our 
calling. We feel that Mr. Riel will not be 
offended if we take the liberty to quote a 


"few lines from one of his recent letters: 
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‘Ph. Mate Arthur Riel; Rev. Joseph 
Riel, S.J.; and Roy, Aviation Technic. 





“That check is a monthly affair... 
When I told Father Cawley I would send 
this to you, I told him that, if I got my 
next promotion, I would double it. Well, 
against almost insurmountable odds, I 
made my next promotion. As soon as pos- 
sible, I will double your allotment for the 
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} duration of my stay in the armed forces. 


“However, I do not want you to think 


» that 1 am doing all this so that I may sur- 
| vive the war. My reasons are simply that 
' lam making a bit of money right now and 
) [want some of it to go to the maintenance 


of those things which I consider of infinite 
value.” 


Cruising Among the Clouds 


B-29 BOMBERS are much in our thoughts 
these days and we’ll hear much more of 
them as the tempo of the sky war over 
Japan is stepped up. What was our sur- 
prise and pleasure to find one of our best 
friends sitting at the navigation controls 
of one of these huge machines! He is 
Lieutenant Frank Kupec, Navigator with 
the 395th Bomb. Sqd., 40th Bomb. Gr. 
I hope we are not letting out a secret when 
we tell the world that as he scrutinizes 
the heavens, cruising among the ciouds, 
he may also be thinking of hell — a green 
hell in Bolivia, where Father Gorden Fritz, 
Maryknoll missioner, is building a jungle 
chapel with a gift donated by the Lieuten- 
ant. At his request the chapel will be dedi- 
cated to Our Blessed Mother under the 
title, “The Queen of Peace.” Like us all, 
Lieutenant Frank is eager to see the day 
when peace will dawn and his B-29 will 
be converted into a giant transport. 












Sgt. Elliott—awarded Bronze Medal 








The Chinese Sisters 


by BISHOP ADOLPH J. PASCHANG 


OME American fliers over China had to 
bail out of their plane and landed in 
rice fields far from their base. When they 
were being escorted to the nearest town 
by some farmers, they met two young 
women dressed quite differently from the 
ordinary Chinese woman. The fliers recog- 
nized them as Catholic Sisters but could 
not speak Chinese to them. The Sisters 
recognized the fliers as Americans but 
could not speak English to them. The Sis- 
ters did speak to the farmers. The result 
was that the aviators were guided to a 
mission, and everybody was happy. 


Persistent Teachers 


T ese Chinese Sisters were but two of 
the forty-five hundred native Sisters in 
China. More than two thirds of the Cath- 
olic Sisters in China are natives, members 
of about forty strictly Chinese Sister- 
hoods and several congregations of Euro- 
pean or American origin. They are working 
with remarkable zeal and efficiency in 
schools, hospitals, and isolated villages. 


Kongmoon Vicariate is the home of the 
Congregation of the Most Pure Heart of 
Mary. Its members are yet few — four- 
teen professed Sisters-—and it is still 
guided by Maryknoll Sisters. At present 
those members who are not engaged in 
teaching their own novices and aspirant 
students, are working at instructing wom- 
en and children in different missions. 

The pastor who has these Chinese Sis- 
ters as helpers has one of his big problems 
— the instruction of women — well han- 
died. Once the Sisters get in pursuit of a 
bashful lady or truant girl, the “victim” 
finds there is no path of evasion, and she 
sits down docilely to her catechism. Sel- 
dom is pursuit necessary, for the women 
and girls are naturally attracted to the 
Sisters, although perhaps only to inspect 
their habits or to present sweet potatoes 
to them. 


Looted and Set Adrift 


A.tHoucH young in years, our Chinese 
Sisterhood has gone through trials and 


The Sisters who do social work have the advantage of being on home ground 





Chinese Sisters’ novitiate, and (right) 
the daughter of a famous Manchu 


tribulations. Turned out of their convent 
by invading soldiers, the Sisters saw it 
being looted while they were awaiting 
their own fate. They saw their Marykno!' 
“mothers” being led away to banishment 
Then they themselves were set adrift. 
On their sad pilgrimage to refuge in a dis- 
tant mission, the few possessions they had 
hurriedly saved from the soldiers were 
taken from them by robbers. After sev- 
eral days of hard walking, the Sisters 
limped into the Loting mission. 

Loting now shelters the Chinese Sisters 
and their novices and aspirants, in very 
cramped quarters. The cost of their simple 
living has gone so exceedingly high that 
they can accept but few of the numerous 








applications of aspirants. Withal they are 
cheerful as ever, although openly longing 
for an early return to their little mother- 
house at the “River Door.” 
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Wartime Dentistry: — This morning 
Father Brack had a large clientele for his 
dentistry. He gets plenty of tough cases, 
among them a tooth of mine which was so 
rotten it just crumbled in the forceps. 

Father had put some old novocain in 
the gum, but it didn’t work, and I jumped 
up, yelling for him to hold everything. 
After a few more efforts, he could not get 
the stump out, so he tried to console me 
by saying surgery would be required to 
extract the remains. Not knowing when 
I have had enough, I then let him give 
me a haircut. And — which shows how 
far gone he was — he let me give him one! 
It must be the war. 


— Father Michael McKternan, 
of Pomeroy, Washington, 
now in Kunming, China 


ingenious Solution: — I came into one 
village, armed with the usual Mass kit, 
but alas, I had forgotten the bell! Next 
day one of the local Catholic gentlemen 
made a valiant effort at serving my Mass. 

All was going well till we got to the 
Sanctus. Then, what- was my astonish- 
ment to hear my friend behind me jing- 
ling his set of keys. Only the Lord knows 
what mental anguish the man went 
through before hitting upon that ingenious 


solution! 
— Father Edward Koechel, 
of Water Mill, New York, 
now in Central America 


MARYKNOLL 


Land of Promise: — When | arrived at 
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half past seven in the evening for Rosary, 
only a dozen or so grannies were on hand. 
A Paul Revere seemed called for. A group 
of kids caught the idea, so together we 
started out, going boisterously from shack 
to shack. Well, the surprising thing is, 
not that the people promised to come 
(this is a “land of promise’’), but that so 
many actually showed up—even the 
men. And among these latter, were faces 
I had never seen before. 


— Father Richard Smith, 
of Collins, New York, 
now in Taica, Chile 


Jungle Geography: — In order to teach 
catechism properly to my rubber workers, 
I almost have to give general courses in 
history and geography as well. Most of the 
children (and grownups, too) know noth- 
ing of other countries and peoples. They 
have fine, enthusiastic loyalty to their 
people and their country, which becomes 
manifest at a truly tender age. 

To them, the only possible birthplace 
for Christ must be some place in Bolivia. 
One of the brighter boys in my class sur- 
prised me one day by claiming to know of 
two other countries. When I asked him 
what they were, he piped up, “La Paz 
and Cochabamba!”’ 


— Father Gorden Fritz, 
of Newport, Minnesota, 
now in Bolivia 
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Fr. Murray—Missioner in Honolulu 


Father Murray 


LD FRIENDS OF MARYKNOLL will recall 
that thirty years ago a successful 
Boston engineer gave up his business 
career and entered the Maryknoll Semi- 
nary. Now his hourglass has emptied; 
Father John H. Murray has gone to his 
reward. He died suddenly at his post in 
the Hawaiian Islands on January 13. 
Father Murray entered Maryknoll in 
1914, in the horse-and-buggy days when 
seminary life, even more than today, in- 


cluded feeding the chickens, peeling the 
potatoes, and emptying the rubbish barrel. 
John Murray, a graduate of Harvard, 
came up Sunset Hill with an arched accent 
and the mannerisms of the University 
Club, but proved himself of the royal 
blood of missioners in his ability to adapt 
himself to the primitive ways of the pio- 
neer Maryknoll seminarians. 


In 1921, Father Murray was ordained 
and went overseas immediately to South 
China. He served as one of the first mis- 
sioners in what is now the Vicariate of 
Wuchow, during the stormy years of the 
early 1920’s when the Province of Kwangsi 
rocked with lawlessness, and bandits put 
no limits to their boldness. 


On one occasion a company of them 
went so far as to smash in the front gate 
of the mission with the butts of their 
rifles. When the gate gave way they found 
Father Murray standing inside and they 
quickly shoved a revolver at his stomach. 


To the consternation of the gunmen, 
the priest did not budge. Bringing up his 
hand slowly and casually, he gently pushed 
the gun away, his calm, confident eyes 
fixed on the intruders. His cool nerve 
baffled them, and they straggled off. 

After some years in South China, Father 
Murray was assigned to the Hawaiians. 
These were the golden years of his priest- 
hood. Among both clergy and people his 
quiet devotion made him a beloved figure 
in the Islands. 


May his missionary soul rest in peace! 


“If he who offers a cup of cold water to one of the least disciples of 
Christ, shall not lose his reward, what reward shall he receive, who puts into 
the pure hands of a young priest the Sacred Chalice in which is contained 
the Blood of Redemption, who helps him to lift up to Heaven a pledge of 


peace and blessing to mankind.” 


— PopE Pius XI 








Life in Chungking 


by JAMES F. SMITH 


The focal point of activity in China 
is its turbulent, overcrowded capi- 
tal, Chungking. Father Smith tells 
of Maryknoll’s place in the story 


HE MARYKNOLL HOUSE IN CHUNG- 

KING, China’s wartime capital, came 
into being to take over the supervision 
of the Society business of our missioners 
in the field. Communication had been 
practically severed by the outbreak of war 
between. the United States and Japan. 
Chungking was the only logical place to 
establish a liaison office between the Cen- 
ter and the priests in the mission stations; 
and so Father Tennien came from the 


sunny south to the most forbidding climate 
in China, for this purpose. 


Fixtures for Firewood 


F’atHerR TENNIEN took up residence: in 
what remained of a bombed-out girls’ 
school. All the doors and windows of the 
building had disappeared to make fire- 
wood for the soldiers who had to have 
something with which to cook their meals. 
Seeing the woodwork disappear into the 
kitchen stove is a common missionary ex- 
perience in China. 

Father Bauman, Procurator for the 
S.V.D. Fathers, is co-resident with Father 
Tennien, and he proved a gem of purest 
ray in setting up the new household. He 
has a flair for the job, and is never hap- 


Father Tennien manipulating a cigar and an old motorbike in Chungking 
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Upper berth on the cowcatcher — 
refugees flee South China battle areas 


pier than when buying and _ building. 

While Father Bauman was making the 
house habitable, Father Tennien toured 
Chungking and soon became one of the 
best-known figures in the financial and 
diplomatic life of the city. 


Who’s Who in Chungking 


T HRouGu these contacts he was able to 
make special arrangements, for the mis- 
sioners of Maryknoll and other Societies. 
As a result of all this, Father Tennien is a 
member of practically all the national and 
international relief organizations and co- 
operates in the distribution of relief money. 
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A list of what we might call the per- 
manent residents of the house — those 
who stayed several months before leaving 
~~ is interesting. Fathers Steele and Lyons, 
of the Scarboro Bluffs Mission Society, 
left their mission a jump ahead of the 
Japanese and took up residence with us. 
Father McManus, of the Irish Columban 
Fathers, arrived next, and our table began 
getting a little more international. Then 
there was Bishop Hall, of the Episcopal 
Church in Hong Kong. The Bishop likes 
the spiritual atmosphere of a priests’ resi- 
dence. 

Father Caspar Caulfield, C.P., came 
to us as editor of the fledgling China 
Correspondent. Father Mario Frasgineti, 
S.X., of Honan Province, was driven out 
of his mission by the oncoming Japanese. 
and he added the Latin touch which had 
hitherto been missing from our inter- 
nationalism. Among our latest arrivals are 
Father Thomas Ryan, S.J.. an old friend 
from Hong Kong days, and Father 
Schneider, O.P., of Fukien. 


We Live in Hope 


Lire in Chungking is pleasant enough. 
By a judicious use of low-wattage lamps 
we manage to get enough light for read- 
ing. We have water, although it has the 
habit of going off for days on end and 
makes “‘soaping up” a real gamble. The 
wreckage about us is a constant reminder 
of what might happen again. However. 
we are living in hopes. 

In the meantime, both Father Tennien 
and myself are trying to master the Man- 
darin language, which is used in many 
sections of China; keep the funds flowing 
into the missions; give four services a week 
to the Army; and wait for the day when 
we can turn our faces southward to what 
is left of our own missions in Wuchow and 
Kongmoon. 
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4 ge MARYKNOLL missioner’s job is to 
work himself out of a job. 

He goes into a new region and starts a 
church. He brings it to such a point of suc- 
cess that it can carry on without him. 
Then he moves on and repeats the process 
elsewhere. . 

That is his duty, what he is trained for 











— but actually many Maryknollers spend 
years marking time. in well-established 
parishes simply because no native priests 
are ready to take over. And this is due to 
lack of funds. 

’ We have plenty of applicants. The pick 
of the local youth is always available. 
But a boy learning must have food and 
clothing and shelter and books — and the 
local people are too poor to supply the 
$1500 it costs for the entire training of a 
native priest. 

This is far less than it costs to train one 
of us. Educating a native takes less time, 
since he knows the local dialect. He frees 
a Maryknoller for further conquests — 
he multiplies our usefulness — and he ac- 
tually makes more converts! 

Why? Well, if you needed advice about 
almost anything would you prefer to get 
it from a Chinese or an American — a for- 
eigner or a fellow-countryman? Remem- 
ber that in China or South America we 


_ are the foreigners. Friends, yes; but the 
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native priests are brothers! 

No contributions made to Maryknoll 
mean more to the success of our work than 
those for the education of ‘native priests. 
In China, in South America, wherever 
Maryknollers go, local boys should be pre- 
pared to step in and’ carry on their work. 

Contributions of one dollar, ten, a hun- 
dred or a thousand will be welcome. But 
the work of Our Lord is being held back 
for lack of this money; and we ask you to 
consider whether you can make a sacrifice 
to assist us in educating native priests of 
China or South America. 


THE MARYKNOLL FATHERS 
MARYKNOLL, N. Y. 
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There they go, praying for an abundant harvest and making more work for me! 


Blessing the Fields 


4 PES messts in semine’’ (“The hope 

of the harvest is in the seed’’). This 
phrase was often on the lips of our late 
beloved Father General, Bishop James A. 
Walsh, who died on April 12, 1936. He had 
the words carved in the stone arch over 
one of our main doors. Father General 
drew attention to the importance of the 
seed by the institution, in 1913, of the 
ceremony of the Blessing of the Fields. 
We future missioners were to be sowers 
of the seed in far-off lands; we needed to 
realize the necessity of reliance on Al- 
mighty God. The harvest, both spiritual 
and vegetable, cannot fail if all human 
efforts have been exerted to plant good 
seed, and all care is taken to call upon 
God to give the increase. 


Peace Bearers 
Visitors to Maryknoll cannot fail to 


have seen the bronze letters sunk in New 
York sidewalk slabs that are neatly laid 
to make thé floor of our main entrance. 
“Pax intrantibus, salus exeuntibus’’ (“Peace 
to those who enter, safety to those who 
go out’). There is peace at Maryknoll, 
and it is our job to take peace to others. 


A Deacon’s Life 


A DEACON’S LIFE is a busy one in any 
seminary, and for him who is to be a mis- 
sioner, the last year is also his busiest. 
At Maryknoll autumn finds him off for 
horseback lessons. If he can’t swim, winter 
sees him floundering around in the pool, 
learning to float and master a few strokes. 
On account of the war, Latin America 
will be the field of endeavor for most of 
this year’s class, so Spanish becomes all 
important. Those irregular verbs prove as 
elusive as anything in Latin or French. 
Who said Spanish is easy! 
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During the winter, our nurs- 


ery supplied fresh lettuce and 


an occasional tomato. Now 
it facilitates spring planting 
* * x 


Bedford novices are partial to 
Rhode Island Reds. Novice 
Nick Materese collects sev- 
enty eggs a day from this flock 
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Three years ago, 
Father Magsam, 
Hoosier horticul- 
turist, showed us 
how to lay out as- 
paragus plants. 
Now the bed yields 
abundant cuttings 
for novitiate tables 




















CATHOLI 


ASTER DAWNS. A light is risen, and the 

dark night is over, for “in Thy light 
we Shall see light’’ (Ps. 35:10). Hope beck- 
ons, as the spell is broken that chained 
humanity to its hopeless task of trying to 
save itself by its own pitiful efforts. Christ 
lives, and the world may live with Him 
if it will. Will it awake from its nightmare 
past and rise to view the new horizons 
that stretch out luminously from the 
throne of God to flood-light the paths of 
man? Has humanity at last learned the 
lesson of where its true peace lies? Have 
the carnage and desolation that engulf 
mankind finally demonstrated to the 
thinking portion of it the Stygian dark- 
ness in which it is trying to live? The 
world does not need any more human 
bungling; it needs God. And it needs Him 
— together with His peace and charity and 
justice and order — for the sake of the vast 
millions of common people who have to live 
in the world. No more of the experiments 
with their happiness that end infallibly in 
their wretchedness! Let them have the 
Easter peace that Christ won for them, 
and let them have it now, by the applica- 
tion of His principles to the problems that 
beset the nations and the world. And may 
there be courage in the hearts and bless- 
ings on the work, of all good men who 
strive to make it so at this-turning point 
in human history. A happy and glorious 
Easter to all men everywhere who seek 
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the key to human welfare —-and may 
they find it in the light that radiates 
from the tomb of Christ. 


Thoughts Without Coffee 


NINE YEARS have passed since the read- 
ers of this paper lost their best editorial 
writer and the producers of the paper lost 
their revered spiritual father and Superior. 
Bishop James Anthony Walsh filled both 
roles: one in a graceful and effective way 
you probably remember, the other in a 
devoted and inspired way that Maryknoll 
will always remember. His spirit was our 
great pride, his traditions are our great 
trust, his memory is our great treasure. 

We think you must have liked the little 
news notes and editorials that mirrored the 
single-minded desire of Bishop Walsh to 
make you mission-minded. He supplied 
the editorial comment of THE FIELD AFAR 
almost in entirety for many years; and 
those of you who were close to the begin- 
nings of the Maryknoll development be- 
came accustomed to his optimistic zeal, 
his judicious mission emphasis, his broad- 
minded charity, and his infectious humor 
— together with the lucid and effortless 
style in which he presented them all. His 
task was to introduce the missions to 
America and to you, and he did it well. In 
the very early years of Maryknoll, this 
column also carried some forthright pro- 
nouncements on mission questions and 
mission ideals that were pervaded with the 

















simple earnestness and elevated spiritual 
tone of our other Cofounder, Father Price. 
He wrote with clarity and force. Later on, 
the sparkling humor and sly penetration of 
Father Patrick J. Byrne began to enliven 
our serious page, and rendered it not 
a whit less serious but only more emphatic. 
Father Byrne has now been interned in 
Japan for upwards of three years, and he 
could have filled this page many times over 
if we had been able to communicate with 
him. Bishop Francis Ford is another 
Maryknoller who put 
his mark on our edito- 
rial department from 
time to time in a style 
that is noted for effort- 
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may have been his. 
With him the art of 
writing is a family pos- 
session, but Maryknoll could never spare 
him from China to put it to use. Some of 
the most thoughtful and beautiful of the 
editorials that ever appeared in this paper 
came from the pen of Father Drought. 
The present anonymous sponsor of the 
little column writes, as did all those who 
preceded him, from far corners, in busy 
snatches, and on the run. He lacks two 
sources of inspiration that would make 
him an editorial writer more worthy of his 
readers: one is an annual trip to China, 
and the other is an unlimited supply of 
coffee. As there is no coffee at all in China 
nowadays, these two noble incentives can- 
not conspire to make him walk on the 
wings of the morning, see sermons in stones, 
tear a passion to tatters; in short, write 
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editorials. And yet it is good to be in 
China, with missioners who work and 
smile always — coffee or no coffee. 


G. I. Joe Does Well 


THE IMPRESSION made by our American 
soldiers on China is perhaps more impor- 
tant than the impression China makes on 
them. China and America have had a his- 
tory of friendship, and a new chapter in 
that history is now being written. The 

presence in China of 
the largest group of 


=2—\>2—, Americans that the 
= <== __ hospitable country was 
w i ever privileged to en- 
) tt A tertain is making a 


widespread and lasting 
impression upon the 
people of that historic 
land. The impression 
is, in general, a good 
one. Without liking or 
even approving everything they see in a 
land that is new and strange and so much 
at variance with many of their own stand- 
ards, our young soldiers have seen enough 
to realize that they are dealing with a de- 
serving people in a land of historic des- 
tiny, and they have treated China with a 
measure of respect. Not the least of the 
good impressions they created is the ex- 
ample of the Catholic soldiers in attending 
Mass and receiving the sacraments. They 
also brought with them their generosity, 
lavishing help on all sorts of good causes. 
China will remember the members of the 
Armed Forces of the United States, and 
the memory will be a grateful one that 
should go far to make the two countries 
better friends than ever. 
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God Catches Up 


by JOHN M. MARTIN 


LD PRISCILIANO looked like Lazarus 

the beggar as he sat at the door of his 
thatched-roof hut. His remnant of a shirt 
revealed nasty ulcers. 

The old man. turned his failing eyes to 
the dim interior of the hut and called 
softly, “‘Vicente!’’ A little barefooted lad 
of nine pattered out of the gloom. 

“Vicente,” said old Prisciliano, ‘“‘we are 
going on a journey. Your mother has been 
dead one week now, and you have no one 
but me. Only the good God knows how 
much longer I have to live, and I must 
pass my religion on to you before I die. 
I learned today that there is a Padre 
Americano at Saint Michael of the Toad. 
Get our belongings and we will start at 
once.” 

“But, Papa,” said little Vicente — his 
mother always had called the old man 
Papa — “‘there are no belongings.” 

“I have a staff, haven’t I?’”’ exclaimed 
the grandfather testily. ‘Seventy-three 


; years need a strong support to carry them, 


but with a stick for a leg and you, Vicente, 
for my eyes, we ought to get safely to 
Saint Michael.” 

Vicente said nothing but led the old man 
toward the tall grass at the edge of the 
little village. The women, busy about their 
housework, called out “Buenas dias!” 

‘Where are you going?” asked one. 

“To Saint Michael of the Toad, to have 
Vicente baptized,” replied Prisciliano. 

“‘Mother of God!’’ she exclaimed. 
“You’re not going to Saint Michael; you 
can’t!” © 

“‘God will guide us on the highway,’ the 
old man reminded her. 

The housewife snatched a half dozen 
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tortillas piled near her stone stove, spread 
a spoonful of mashed beans on each, and 
wrapped them deftly in a small cloth. 

Vicente eagerly accepted the warm bun- 
dle and snuggled it against his bare body. 
The wind up in the mountains was cool, 
and the tortillas warmed his stomach out- 
wardly as the thought of them sent an 
inward glow of anticipation. 

Soon the two travelers had left behind 
them the village, which was situated on a 
mesa, and began the steep descent down 
the dry bed of a creek which zigzagged its 
rocky way tothe bottom of a gorge. There, 
at the clear, cool mountain stream, they 
drank the refreshing water and bathed 
their tired feet. As they ascended the 
opposite side, Vicente wanted to leap 
forward and step lightly from stone to 
stone, but the old man needed his help. 

They reached the mountaintop by sun- 
down and could look back on their village. 

Old Prisciliano and young Vicente 
stretched themselves on the ground in 
sheer fatigue. Munching the cold tortillas, 
they fell asleep, clinging to one another for 
warmth. 

During the next two days, the pair 
trudged up hill and down dale, the old 
man’s sores more wretched than ever, his 
feet cracked.and torn by the rocks. Once, 
when hunger brought tears to Vicente’s 
eyes, he felt like grumbling, “You said God 
would be with us, but He doesn’t seem 
to be!” 

He did not dare express such blasphe- 
mous thoughts to his grandfather. And 
later he was glad he had not, for they came 
upon a bamboo house and the wife of a 
woodchopper invited them to eat. “‘I guess 











































Prisciliano was like Lazarus the 
beggar, but his heart was of gold 
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The women and children called out, 


**‘Buenas dias,”’ as the pair trudged by 


God caught up with us,” thought Vicente, 
trying to justify his earlier idea. 

He felt better when the hot milk rolled 
around his empty stomach, and he won- 
dered if baptism could be felt inside, too. 
Then it was night again, and they were 
stretched out on the ground. 

“This road we are following is called 
El Camino Real (The Highway of the 
King),” his grandfather was saying. ‘““Two 
hundred years ago, the Padres walked this 
highway taking Our Lord to all the people. 
This camino goes many hundreds of kilo- 
meters, for the Padres journeyed as far as 
the United States of the North. But alas! I 
understand today there are no more Amer- 
ican Catholics. I must inquire carefully, 
and I must make sure that this American 
Padre is a real Catholic.” 








Two days later the pair reached Saint 
Michael of the Toad and went straightway 
to the home of Mama Sanchez and her 
husband, Three Kings. Mama ruled the 
house with her charity, and Three Kings 
was content that it should be so. She was 
rearing a brood of orphaned grandchildren, 
thirteen in all, not to mention an assort- 
ment of pigs, chickens, and ducks, but 
there was plenty of room in her heart and 
her crowded house for two more needy 
ones. Yes, she explained, the Padre Amer- 
icano was a bona fide article, and in the 
morning they could attend Mass and in- 
quire about Vicente’s baptism. 

*“‘T haven’t heard Mass in many years!” 
exclaimed Prisciliano, his misty eyes blink- 
ing with tears. “But of course, we’ve had 
our Mother of Guadalupe with us always.” 

The next day the old man and the little 
boy waited for the Padre after Mass and 
found him very simpatico. Did Vicente 
know his doctrina and his prayers? 

“Fairly well,’”’ replied Prisciliano, ‘‘but 
I will spend all this week helping him, and 
on Sunday he will be ready.” 

Then the Padre turned his attention to 
the old man. He applied soothing ointment 
to the sores, and bandaged the worst 
places. Before long, he heard the grand- 
father’s confession. ‘““My soul must be 
healed first,” Prisciliano insisted. 


The old man and the boy returned to 
Mama Sanchez, who fed them well because 
the Padre provided for the extra pair. All 
the children had chores to do, so most of 
the day the house was empty. The old man 
would lie on the dirt floor with Vicente at 
his side, reviewing the doctrine. 

Eyes closed, Prisciliano would address 
the ceiling: ‘How many Gods are there, 
Vicente?” 

“Only one, Papa.” 

“Say me the Hail Mary.” 

“Hail Mary, full of grace 

Finally, Sunday came, and Vicente prog- 
ressed «through the Padre’s examination 
with distinction. After baptism, the old 
man confided to the priest, ““God came to 


_me first, more than seventy years ago, and 


now He has caught up with Vicente.” 

Then the two visitors started back to the 
mesa, despite the pleas of Mama Sanchez. 

“No, I must go home and wait for God 
to come for me,”’ Prisciliano said. 

The next day, Three Kings, who was 
searching for firewood, found the pair by 
the roadside, the little lad sitting silently 
and helplessly beside the lifeless body of 
old Prisciliano. The fetid corpse was 
buried where it lay, and the boy was taken 
back to Mama Sanchez. 

“I guess God really caught up with us,” 
Vicente said to the American Padre. 


Maryknoll Annuity Advantages 


No coupons to clip, no fuss or trouble. You simply receive a letter 


with your check at definite interva]s - 


that’s all there is to it. 


Annuities are frequently used to provide for future years. 


This is not an experiment. There are no fluctuations in rate of 
income; no waste of your hard-earned money by a will contest. 


We will gladly send you gratis a pamphlet giving all the information. 


Write to: 


THE MARYKNOLL FATHERS, 
MARYKNOLL P. O., N. Y. 





“Dear Father, 

“Ordinarily the enclosed amount would 
be used for a wreath for the grave of our 
little Jean, whom God saw fit to take while 
she still possessed her baptismal purity. 
However, I’m sure that from some place 
in heaven she would look down with pleas- 
ure, knowing her wreath had given a little 
comfort to a Maryknoller. 

“It’s not too many years ago, Father, 
that we too knew privation. We were on 
relief for fifteen years. Through the many 
years of sickness (my husband is a cripple) 
and struggle, we knew what it was to 
want and, but for the kindness of others, 
had nothing. That great privilege of giving 
was denied us. Now by the grace of God 
we too know the blessing of giving, little 
though it may be. 

“Father, today I was wrapping a Christ- 
mas package for our son in the Navy, 
who is now hospitalized. 

“T used a silver tinsel ribbon, and in 
tying it up for mailing, tiny specks of 
glitter came off, and the thought came to 
my mind of that one little ‘Hail Mary’ 
I say for ‘my missioner’ (as you put it) 
each day. Those little specks go to make 
up such a lovely shining band, and I saw 
a comparison in my poor little ‘Hail Mary.’ 

“Little ‘Hail Marys’ — all over the 
world —- must make an endless, shining, 
beautiful ribbon. When I was very young, 
I read that a friend is someone to whom 
you voice your loftiest ambition, or your 
simplest thought. You will forgive my 
telling you all this, I know.”’ 

— D. T., Cleveland, Ohio 
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A Good Friday procession in Bolivia depicts the major events of Passiontide 


Latin-American Easter 
by CHARLES F. McCARTHY 


HE high pageantry of the year in Latin 

America is that of Eastertide. Almost 
wholly Catholic, each community re-enacts 
the events of Christ’s passion and death, 
culminating in the colorful drama of His 
resurrection. 

With the rising of the sun on Easter 
morning and before the church doors open, 
the streets are crowded with those ready to 
participate in the Encuenire, or ‘“The 
Meeting” of the Magdalene and the Blessed 
Mother with the Risen Savior. The people 
stand before the church with a squad of 
soldiers and a military band to add dignity 
to the occasion. 

At the appointed hour the doors open, 
and a group of acolytes come forth swing- 
ing censors. Borne on the shoulders of a 
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The celebration of Easter is a 
community event in Latin Amer- 
ica, with everyone, young and 
old, taking part in the great 
drama of Christ’s resurrection 





dozen men is a life-sized waxen image of 
the Savior. It stands on a platform draped 
with a long cloth beneath which the bear- 
ers may be seen walking. A long line of vil- 
lagers follow, carrying crosses and lighted 
candles. The procession, with music playing 
and standards flying, worms its way down 
the crowded street and around the plaza. 

Suddenly there is a commotion in the 
ranks ahead. A second wax figure appears 
borne this time by women, coming toward 
























the Savior. One recognizes this statue as 
that of Mary Magdalene, coming in search 
of the Crucified One. The two figures meet, 
and both halt. 

Quickly the Magdalene turns about and 
hurriedly goes in the opposite direction, 
bearing the glorious news of the Risen 
Christ. 

She soon meets a third figure, that of the 
Blessed Virgin, and with the Mother of 
Christ in the lead, they both hurry back to 
meet the Redeemer. Then all turn together 
toward the church, the crowd closing in 
behind. As they enter, usually at 6 a.m., a 
salvo is fired by the soldiers, the band gives 
a flourish, and all proceed to the main altar 
for the High Mass of Easter morning. 


Holy Thursday 


On Holy Thursday the Maryknoll Padres 
in Puno, Peru, are invited to participate in 
the full ceremonials of Puno Cathedral. 

“It is all very beautiful and elegant.”’ 
says Father Joseph B. Donnelly, a Mary- 
knoll priest from Brookline, Penna. ‘‘Some 
of the vessels and sacred instruments are of 
solid silver, hinting of a glorious past. 
The central piece, or as the Peruvians call 
it, the Monumenio, is in the form of a 
pelican high above the altar, with a 
large opening in its breast. 
which serves as the actual 
Repository of the Blessed 
Sacrament.” 

The symbolism of the 
pelican is most significant 
because of its supposed 
habit of feeding its young 
on blood drawn from its 
own breast. After the 
Blessed Sacrament is 
placed in this Repository, 
the door is locked, and the 
key, attached to a large 
red ribbon, is handed to 


Knollers ready for a cruise in water-taxi Innisfail 










the Bishop. The Bishop, according to cus- 
tom, places it about the neck of the local 
Prefect, the highest civil official of the 
section, whose sacred duty it is to guard 
the key till the following day. 

Attendance at the Cathedral during Holy 
Week services is compulsory for all public 
officials, and the Prefect advises that all 
must attend under pain of a fine. 

The center aisle of Puno Cathedral is 
filled by officials, civil and military, with 
soldiers lined along the side aisles, and the 
military band is also in attendance. 

A story of devotion shown in the 
celebration of the great feast is told by 
Father John R. McGuire, a Maryknoll 
priest from Mayfield, Penna., stationed in 
Central America. On Holy Thursday last 
year his little church was frequented all 
during the day by men, women and chil- 
dren; and then at night the men did the 
heroic. 

“‘We had appointed two men to make up 
a list of’ adorers for half-hour periods, 
beginning at 9 o’clock at night till 5 the 
next morning,”’ writes Father McGuire. 
“That afternoon they assured me that 
someone would be before the Blessed 
Sacrament all night long. 

“At 8 p.m., 30 men trooped into the 
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Proud of her brand-new Easter bonnet 


church. Two of them knelt at the predieus 
in front of the Repository, and when their 
half-hour was up they were relieved by two 
other men. But instead of going home, they 
knelt or sat in the church all night, being 
joined by others when their half-hour of 
devotion ended. They told me they had 
come to stay, and stay they did the whole 
night through!” 


Good Friday 


On Goon Fripay, just before twilight the 
* great procession of the Holy Sepulchre 
takes place throughout Latin America. In 
Puno, the Cathedral porch and steps are 
thronged with a picturesque crowd: senor- 
itas gracefully adjusting their mantillas; 
bare-headed Araucanian Indian women 
holding their children and dressed in bright 
capes and shawls. 








A huge gilt-and-glass casket containing 
a life-sized, recumbent image of Christ 
the Redeemer is carried by members of the 
Brotherhood of the True Cross, whose 
yearly duty it is to carry the Savior on 
Good Friday. 

In the procession some carry a crucifix, 
or a statue of the Sorrowful Mother, or 
instruments of the Passion. Behind the 
coffin in which Christ lies, walk the 
Padres of Puno, the Canons of the Puno 
Cathedral, and the Bishop, followed by 
the local band playing sad and dirgeful 
music. Many in the procession'carry can- 
dles, and along the sides of the streets the 
faithful are lined with lighted candles in 
their hands. 


Holy Saturday 


Tue events of Holy Saturday have a par- 
ticular color and zest, for it is on this day 
that Judas the Betrayer has a prominent 
part in the proceedings. Effigies of Judas 
are sold, grotesque and hateful-looking, 
stuffed with straw and gunpowder. 

On Holy Saturday morning he swings 
from ropes suspended between houses and 
in front of stores. He is hooted and jeered 
at, with imprecations in vivid Spanish and 
Indian. A few minutes before twelve there 
is a sudden hush, an awesome stillness in 
the biare of noise. The crowd stands listen- 
ing, waiting for the signal of noon. 

Suddenly the church bells boom all over 
town, the signal for which all have been 
waiting. It seems to give vent to the pent- 
up feelings of the people, for men and 
children rush to the luckless Betrayer, cut 
him down and hurl him into a great bon- 
fire, where he explodes with much noise 
and smoke. 

Holy Saturday, Easter Sunday, and 
Easter Monday are fiesta days in Bolivia. 
‘The most interesting feature of the fiesta 
is the men dancers. who make their ap- 





























pearance Holy Saturday. morning,”’ writes 
Father Collins. ‘““There are about sixteen 
men, dressed in brightly colored costumes, 
led by a dance-master wearing a mask. 
They march into the chapel and dance 
before the statues, followed by drummers 
and a man playing a flute. The dance is 
rhythmical and clever, consisting of much 
twisting and hopping about on one foot. 

“In the early morning they enter the 
church and pay a visit to the statue of the 
Blessed Virgin, singing a little song. ‘Good 
Morning, My Mother!’ Then they start 
dancing around the village, paying a visit 
to every house. In spite of the heat and 
the exertion demanded by the dance they 
keep it up all day long. They do this also 
on Easter Sunday, and again on Easter 
Monday, when the fiesta comes to a close.” 


Chief ingredient for the Easter dinner 
* * * 


All set to watch the Easter parade 
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In the Footsteps of 


Maryknoll Sisters Abroad 





An over-all picture of the Mary- 
knoll Sisters’ activities is a lesson 
in geography. Their work takes 
them to the Orient and the Occi- 
dent — — to both hemispheres 





_* tag along to glimpse these mission- 
ers at work for souls in the devastated 
areas of China, in the jungleland of Latin 
America, and on tropical islands of the 
Pacific. Or, if the going proves too great 
a strain on time and footwear, let’s 
breathe the mission atmosphere through 
random diary notes: 

China — ‘A group of women in the vil- 
lage of Lan Tze Vi began the study of the 
doctrine several years ago, but because of 
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Sister Gloria, of Fushun (Manchuria) girls’ school, supervises health program 
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heavy seasonal work in the fields, they 
were not able to continue. At their invi- 
tation then, we began instructing them in 
their own village, some five miles distant. 
And what a time of grace it was! There are 
stories to tell of the heartwarming hospi- 
tality of the village where there was only 
one Catholic. During these days the wom- 
en dropped their household tasks, for the 
most part, to attend the doctrine classes. 
In the daytime the classes were held in 
the main room of the house; and in the 
cool of the evening, they were held out- 
doors under the bamboo trees.”’ 

Bolivia —— ‘Census-taking began this 
week, with Sister Natalis and Sister Jere- 
mie visiting the homes every afternoon 
except Sunday. 
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“Sister Kateri had a fine First Com- 
munion class for Our Lady’s feast, today. 
Later we served a Communion breakfast 
for the children on the back porch of the 
dispensary, which lent itself perfectly to 
the little party. The festal touch means so 
much to these youngsters. Sister is already 
busy with a larger class, and she is also 
organizing groups of older girls. 


“The dispensary is crowded every day, 
and sick calls keep me busy- betimes. 
Sister Natalis is a great help in all this 
medical work... Tonight she is writing 
a play in Spanish for her girls’ club. 


“In the course of supper preparations, 
Sister Magdalen Mary was called out un- 
expectedly this afternoon, and she left the 
meat on the kitchen table. When I came 
in from a sick call, a neighbor told me that 
a beechu had eaten something in our back 
yard. Later Sister returned, and while I 
was relating the story of the sick call her 
gaze fell suddenly upon the empty plate. 
‘Where is the meat?’ she wailed. Then we 
knew what the beechu had eaten — our 
supper! This animal resembles a fox, 
though it is not quite as large, and is of a 
predatory nature. It eats chickens and 
birds; but when such are not available, 
even our everyday meat will serve.” 


Camal Zone — “Last Thursday we had 
the solemn blessing of the vestments you 
sent for the Palo Seco Leprosarium. The 
five sets were laid on the altar and the 
cope draped over the kneeler. From the 
corners of the altar, there was extended a 
length of wide white ribbon, over the altar 
tail and down the center on either side, 
resting on the tops of the pews. At inter- 
vals on the white ribbon, we had sewn 
little medals as souvenirs. The women 
patients held the ribbon along their side, 
and the men did likewise on the opposite 
side. 






At the Palo Seco Leprosarium wedding 
bells are in order (above), while (below) 
Sister instructs an interested patient 
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“Father Hild gave a talk and blessed 
the vestments. Then the ribbons were re- 
leased from the corners of the altar, and 
each patient cut a piece of the ribbon with 
a medal as a prized souvenir. 


The Well-dressed Man 


“Just before the vestment blessing, we 
had a lawn party for the men — the first 
for them, as all the clothing sent previously 
had been women’s wear. Donations from 
the doctors were solicited, and as a result 
we had huge bundles of shirts, trousers, 
ties, belts, shoes, and cigarettes to dis- 
tribute. There was one patient who ar- 
rived after all the packages had disap- 
peared. Thereupon a visitor from Albrook 
Field opened his shirt collar, pulled off the 
tie he was wearing, and said in great glee, 
‘Here, Sister, do you want to give him 
this?’ 

“Our newly arrived Sisters at St. Vin- 
cent’s School (for Negroes) in Panama 
City, have made wonderful strides in a 
short time. During the first few days, 
before the blackboard partitions separat- 
ing the classes were erected, it seemed as 
though it would be impossible ever to 
bring a semblance of order into the unruly 
ranks of children. .. There is a great field 
here for social service as well as educa- 
tional work.” 

Hawaii —- “Twenty-five new Christians, 
who had been under instruction here at 





the convent for the past year, were bap- 
tized today. The evident peace and joy 
that were theirs more than repaid our 
comparatively small effort in their behalf. 
After the ceremony they were invited, 
with Father Ruppert and their sponsors, 
to enjoy a very simple celebration at the 
convent. 

“Sister Mildred, Sister Maureen, and 
Sister Mercedes Maria had a very inter- 
esting day. Mission business took them 
over to Keanae, an outlying section of the 
island. Keanae is tucked in a valley be- 
tween imposing mountains, and it skirts 
the ocean’s edge. Neat taro patches fill the 
land between the houses. The Sisters 
visited homes of various types, from the 
poor unkempt hovel to the neatly arranged 
and meticulously clean little home. 


Hawaiian Enterprise 


“Tue mother of one of our high-school 
girls was engaged in making hula skirts 
from the fiber of the hau tree. The bark 
must be stripped, softened, and separated 
before it can be woven into skirts. 

“Today was the last Sunday on Maui 
for the Quartermasters. Much to our edi- 
fication, they came down for Mass and 
received Holy Communion. Their visit 
to the Home was very short and rather 
sad, too, as they said good-by to the chil- 
dren — their last before going ‘down 
under.’ ” 
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we the architect’s drawings for 
Maryknoll’s major Seminary were 
approved, more than a quarter of a 
century ago, they included sketches for a 
chapel. Almost at once, Maryknoll’s long 
period of expansion began, and the growth 
since then, in the number of students, 
priests, and new missions, has been so 
constant that year by year the chapel 
was kept in the category of hopes. 

Yet we were always happy when our 
friends maintained their interest in our 
Dream Chapel through all these years. We 
shall have to raise the money before we can 
build, and then wait until after the war 
for the materials. 

We have mentioned the matter in THE 
FIELD -AFAR, and have told about our 
priestly well-wisher who gave us $500 with 
the observation that there should be 499 
other persons in America who would give 


Our Missing Chapel 





a like amount. Since then, a young lady 
sent us a similar sum as a memorial to her 
father. She wrote: “He was such a good 
man and worked so hard for all of us! 
When I heard of the Chapel, I knew it was 
the answer, for it will do so much to pass 
into the lives of others the same fine faith 
and goodness that made my father such a 
wonderful man.” 

Then there were others equally generous; 
and also the group of seminarians at 
Dunwoodie, New York, where the future 
priests of the Archdiocese of New York ar¢ 
trained, who banded together to raise $500 
during the present scholastic year. Many 
other friends have sent in donations of $1, 
$2, or $5, all of which we have received 
with deep gratitude. Maybe we shall have 
our Dream Chapel after all! Just write to: 

THE MARYKNOLL FATHERS 
MARYKNOLL P. O., N. Y. 

















MIHE MAN with the questionnaire got 
through our front gate recently. Before 
we knew it, he had an analysis of the two 
hundred students in our Maryknoll major 
Seminary worked out so completely that 
the rank and file are pinching themselves 
or looking at themselves in the mirror to 
make sure that they are really they. 

This is what Mr. Q Man says makes 
up the typical Maryknoll seminarian: 

(1) In a little more 
than half the cases, 
his national back- 
ground, on one or 
other or both sides of 
the family, is Irish. 
One out of every four 
seminarians has a 
German background. 
A. dozen other na- 
tional origins are 
represented in smaller percentages. As a 
matter of fact, however, the principal 
characteristic of the Maryknoll seminarian 
is that he is American. 

(2) His folks live in a city of about 
100,000. Sometimes he is from a great 
metropolis; and sometimes he is from the 
farm; but most frequently he is from a 
medium-sized city, which often is a suburb 
of a larger center. 

(3) He comes from a typical middle-class 
family, and lives in a private house with 
his mother, father, two brothers, and one 
sister — though in half the cases, there 
are more than four children in-his family. 
In but eight per cent of cases, was he an 
only child. The largest family has sixteen 
children. In nineteen per cent of the 
families, there is another brother or a 
sister in religion. 





Mir. Q Man Comes to Maryknoll 
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(4) He attended a Catholic grammar 
school, sometimes a Catholic high school, 
and planned, if Maryknoll had not entered 
the picture, to go to a Catholic college. 
Only eighteen per cent had no previous 
Catholic training. 

(5) He first heard of Maryknoll in school. 
In most cases it was through a Maryknoll 
priest who visited the school; but in some 
cases, it was through a Sister who taught 
him, or a priest of 
the parish who came 
to the classroom. In 
eighteen per cent of 
the cases, however, 
not the classroom, 
but Maryknoll’s mag- 
azine, The Field Afar, 
perused either at 
home ‘or in some 
library, brought the 
call. Thirty-seven per cent became aware 
of their vocations while still in grammar 
school. 

(6) Once he decided to go to Maryknoll, 
he mentioned the fact to a priest with 
whom he was acquainted, but he did not 
approach his pastor because he was “a 
little afraid of him.” 

(7) His main difficulty was in telling his 
family, because they would, he believed, 
misunderstand. In this supposition, he 
was usually right. Neither his father nor 
his mother liked*the idea. His mother 
gave her consent, but said she would rather 
he were nearer home; she would be glad to 
have a son a priest, but not a missioner. 
The father was slower in consenting, but 
finally gave in when he saw how sincere 
and determined his boy was. Suprisingly, 
in only seventeen cases were parents in 

















favor of their sons’ following the vocation 
to Maryknoll. 

(8) Once in Maryknoll, he encountered 
many little surprises. He expected to finda 
seminary a very strict place, with the 
other boys “‘walking on clouds” and him- 
self unable to make the grade. He was 
pleased to discover that, although he had 
to work hard, both faculty and “‘the other 
fellows’’ really made it very pleasant for 
him. 

(9) Asked what three books he liked 
best, he and ninety-three per cent of his 
confreres gave first place to the Bible; 
thirty-three per cent named works of 
Shakespeare. Five other books — the 
Summa of Saint Thomas, the Missal, the 
Imitation of Christ, the dictionary, and 
various anthologies of poetry —- each re- 
ceived a high rating from eighteen per cent. 

(10) He would like most to see more and 
more boys come to Maryknoll. He thinks 
the best source of influence is the class- 
room, and he believes that homeland 
ry priests and teachers will put over the 
“ Maryknoll idea most effectively if they will 
bring a “‘real live missioner’ to speak to 
their students. The thrill of his first con- 
tact with a missioner was the most con- 
vincing single influence, he says, in making 
him feel sure of his vocation. 

If any young man wishes to become a 
Maryknoll missioner, he should pray to the 
Holy Ghost for light and guidance; choose a 
confessor and follow his advice; discuss the 
matter with his parents; then, for further 
information, mail us the form below. 








THE MARYKNOLL FATHERS, 

MARYKNOLL P, O., NEW YORK. 
Please send me information about 

becoming a Maryknoll missioner. 


My name........ 
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Three-Minute 


Meditation 





“From that time Jesus began to preach, and 
to say: Do penance, for the kingdom of heaven 
is at hand.”’ (MATT. IV: 17) 


Several years ago an elderly lady in 
New York City gave a generous gift 
for the work of Maryknoll in China. 
Because of her own poverty, we tried 
tactfully to refuse the gift. Her reac- 
tion was unforgettable. She said: 

“Well, I am seventy-four now, and 
my husband, God bless him, died 
when I was fifty-two. He wasn’t able 
to leave me much money, so for the 
last twenty-two years I have earned a 
living by scrubbing and washing. But 
I felt I should do more than that. I 
wanted to help those worse off than I 
am. God has been good to me. I have 
my health, I havea roof over my head, 
and food at mealtime. So many people 
do not have these blessings. Then, 
too, I thought it would be better to 
work a little bit harder in this life, 
and take my rest in the life to come.”’ 

It is interesting to notice that those 
who cheerfully take things a little bit 
hard in this life, in order to prepare for 
heaven, seem to have a foretaste of 
heaven, down here below, while those 
who seek heaven on earth know only 
bitter failure. 

“If we would do only a little violence 
to ourselves in the beginning, we 
should afterwards be able to do all 
things with ease and joy.” 

(Imitation, Bk. I, Chap. 11) 
& 


Three-Minute Meditation: read a minute, re- 
Slect another minute, and pray the third minute. 





Father John Lomasney 


Father Frank Murphy 








Mission Front 


Appreciative Babies: —- The time came to preach. 
As I stood before this strange congregation for my 
first sermon in Spanish, how I longed for the quiet 
and attentive audiences met with in the United States! 
Before me was an audience that didn’t know what the 
word “‘silence’’ meant. The people didn’t mind talk- 
ing to one another in the least. I am almost sure they 
were talking about the new preacher. On each of the 
women’s backs was strapped a baby. I am convinced 
now that an Indian will never come to church with- 
out her baby. 

Of course, the babies have a delightful habit of 
being at home in any comfortable spot, and since “‘at 
home”’ signifies a free expression of lung power to 
anyone under the age of discipline, the church became 
noisy enough to offer me considerable competition. 

I. was hoping the babies would sleep through my 
talk. In the States, many grownups used to sleep — so 
why not the babies? Despite the dogs, the babies, the 
language, and the heat, I managed to get through. 


- Father Francis Murphy, of Waterbury, 
Connecticut, now in Cochabamba, Bolivia 


Send for a Doctor: — My Indians carried in an old 
Indian who was bitten by a poisonous snake. They 
brought the snake to show me that it was poisonous. 
I gave the old man the Last Sacraments and then I 
cut the place where the serpent bit, and used my suc- 
tion valve to draw out as much poison as possible. 
Then I wrapped the man in blankets and towels and 
poured hot water over those wrappings. He sweated 
~— just as I thought he would. Two days later the old 
man was sitting on the floor, weaving mats. Medical 
books give the following instructions: Apply tourni- 
quet, cut the wound where the fangs entered, and 
use a suction valve to get the poison out; in the mean- 
while, send for a doctor. This last direction leaves me 
flat-footed. How can I get a doctor down in these 
jungles? 

— Father Ambrose Graham, of Bronx, 
New York, now in Cavinas, Bolivia 



















































On the Road Again: — [I have been on the road 
again. Kunming had been my home for only ten days 
when Father General asked me to go to Chungking 
to give a hand to Father Tennien. The trip here was a 
long and difficult one. The roads were muddy, slip- 
pery, steep, and dangerous. There were so many 
accidents along the way that I carried the Holy Oils 
in my pocket. All of us reached our destination with- 
out any bodily injury. We were on the road seven 
days, with an eleven-day stopover in Kweiyang. Most 
of the Kweilin Fathers are in Kweiyang, and they are 
doing very good work among the refugees along the 
road between Kweiyang and Liuchow. 


— Father John Troesch, of Springfield, 
Illinois, now in Chungking, China 


Keeping a Step Ahead: — Fathers Mulcahy, 
McGinn, McDonald, and I leave Yungyun. We watch 
planes fly over several times to bomb and strafe. 
Noticing soldiers come down an adjacent hill and 
enter a house a stone’s throw away, we hide in the 
attic. We learn they are puppet soldiers, looking for 
food and porters. We stay overnight, and leave before 
dawn, carrying a bundle each. So far, we have man- 
aged to keep barely a step ahead of the Japanese. 


— Father John Moore, of Cumberland, Mary- 
land, now in Watlam, Kwangsi, China 


First Big Scare: — The other night I had my first 
big scare. A deadly coral snake was slithering around 
the sanctuary. The acolytes explained that it entered 
from the sacristy: It took a good squint at me and 
then settled in a corner. Soon the sacristan produced 
a club. Thinking he was going to do the necessary, 
I gave him a pat on the back and an encouraging nod. 
But he gave me the “dead pan” and handed me the 
club. So I was to be the hero! There was the snake, 
awake and coiled, ready to meet me. My congregation 
were grouped at the altar rail, with as much antici- 
pation as they’d show for a bull fight. Approaching 
my enemy warily, I managed to get in the first blow 
—-and that made the contest an easy one. Despite 
the congratulations of my audience, I confess to a 
shiver or two as I thought of what might have hap- 
pened if I had missed! 
— Father John Lomasney, of Dorchester, 
Massachusetts, now in Central America 
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Father Ambrose Graham 


Father John Troesch 
































N NEW YORK RECENTLY, the Interna- 

tional Business Conference asked 
Father Gannon, S.J., President of Ford- 
ham University, to speak to its delegates 
of fifty-two nations. Meet tomorrow, 
Father Gannon said boldly, by world- 
wide Christian idealism. Fight the fires 
of hatred with Christian good will. 


Businessmen’s Ideals 


““T HOUGHTLESSreaders in every country,” 
said Father Gannon, “‘have become accus- 
tomed to seeing their neighbors pictured 
as beasts, fools, and criminals. There is in 
consequence a world-wide debauch of 
frightful prejudice that must be reckoned 
with, not only by businessmen interested 
in international trade, but by every civi- 
lized man who feels that his sense of de- 
cency has been outraged.” 

To make right the future of the world — 
of mankind dwelling throughout the Amer- 
icas, Europe, Asia, Africa, the South Seas 
~~ Father Gannon told the businessmen 
“it will take many teachers, many writ- 
ers, many missionaries working many 
years, but behind them must be an inter- 
national business world which does not 
make a mockery of their idealism; which 
not only talks about the common good, 
but honestly considers it of greater im- 
portance than profit; which is always 
ready to foster every agency, intellectual 
or moral, which tends to increase the re- 
spect of one people for another. This is 


World Christianity 


by PETER COSMON 





our only hope.” 

Too often, when men speak of peace, 
they have in mind merely the absence of 
that aggressiveness which is the direct 
cause of war. Father Gannon reminded 
the businessmen that this is not enough. 


“This peace which you have pledged. 


yourselves to seek is not a negative thing, 
not a mere cessation of hostilities, but a 
positive thing, health in the international 
body, the tranquillity that follows inter- 
national order. This kind of order ... 
must grow organically within the different 
nations, the intellectuals of one nation 
fraternizing with the intellectuals of an- 
other; the workers of one nation under- 
standing the workers of another; the wom- 
en and children of one nation interested 
in those of another.” 

In short, Father Gannon gave to the 
businessmen for their ideal the full Catho- 
lic concept of man’s duty toward man, 
toward all men bound together in the 
single family which composes mankind. 
We define as follows this concept of World 
Christianity: 


World Christianity 


(1) A knowledge of and regard for the 
peoples of the earth, our brothers in 
Christ, and an*appreciation of our re- 
sponsibility to promote the welfare of all 
mankind according to Christian ideals. 

(2) A devotion to the Church’s task of 
carrying to all non-Catholics and non- 
Christians Christ’s teachings and life of 
charity. 

This is the twofold aim of World Chris- 
tianity. There is the direct missionary 
work undertaken by our missionary 
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priests, Brothers, and Sisters. In foreign 
fields over the globe, they were at the out- 
break of the war fifty thousand strong, 
and in their respective homelands thou- 
sands of others with missionary hearts 
seek to draw to the Church their non- 
Catholic neighbors. But beyond this obli- 
gation of bringing 
faith to all men, we 
Catholics have the 
obligation of charity 
toward all men. God 
said, ‘‘Love thy 
neighbor as thyself,” 
and our neighbor, as 
the Gospel makes 
very Clear, is all men 
over the world. 
Father Gannon re- 
minds us in particu- 
lar of this second and 
fuller phase of our 
world-wide Christian 
duty. It isnot enough 
for the Catholic busi- 
ness man, housewife, 
or shop girl to help 
train Catholic mis- 
sioners, to pray for 
Christ’s universal sway. All of us must as 
well see the European, the Asiatic, the 
African as our brother. All of us must as 
well be on fire with zeal for our hungry 








brother, our homeless brother, our op- 
pressed brother everywhere on the planet. 

Bishop Gerald O’Hara, of Georgia, re- 
cently ‘called to our minds the universal 
law of charity which governs us. ““‘We must 
not forget,’ he said, “that He who 
preached the Sermon on the Mount and 
taught the sublime 
mystery of the Bless- 
ed Trinity, also fed 
the multitudes in the 
desert when they 
were hungry. And so 
does the Church. 
She teaches men the 
way to heaven, but 
she does not forget 
that there can be no 
obstacles along the 
highway — poverty, 
injustice, unfairness, 
and cruelty in eco- 
nomic life.’’ 

We can’t utter pi- 
ous mouthings about 
our missionary duty 
and at the same time 
ignore the fact that 
this is only part of our 
Christian duty toward all men. There is 
something lobsided about giving alms to 
missioners while at the same time we close 
our eyes to social injustices. 


THOSE BOOKS YOU PRIZE 


IF YOU PRIZE your books, you will not part with them unless you are sure that those 
to whom you give them will prize them also. 

Certainly this will be the case here at Maryknoll. We look forward to the day when 
the Maryknoll Library will represent a carefully gathered collection, strong in the 
requirements of our theologians but particularly strong in books on missions and mis- 


sion countries. 


Have you some books you prize? Send us a list and we will tell you which of them 


we would prize for our shelves. 


Address: 


MARYKNOLL LIBRARIAN, MARYKNOLL, N. Y. 
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San Juan’s venerable rectory is of ’dobe brick 


San Juan Peyotan - 
by THOMAS P. O’ROURKE 


N THE years to come, when the Rotary Club of 

San Juan Peyotan meets to discuss the glories 

of their civilization, they will acknowledge that in 

June, 1944, San Juan received a tremendous cultural 

impetus. For it was during that month that Father 

Nolan brought a combination radio-and-victrola 

from Tepic. It was the first radio in the vicinity. 

As might be expected, the rectory became a Mecca 

for the curious, because the radio caused extra- 

ordinary excitement in the village. We were said to 

be broadcasting to the entire world. Later we were 

said to be in direct communication with our folks. 

With sincere regret we informed one gentleman that 

Father O’Rourke is the pastor of we were unable to send telegrams. Patiently we 
San Juan and chief matchmaker dialed Mexican programs; then tried to explain that 
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Father O’Rourke, of the Bronx, 
New York, now pastor of San Juan 
Peyotan, finds that music and 
marriages take much of his time 


the machine was not a juke box, and that 
we could not swell the volume so that the 
villagers might hear the music while sitting 
in their homes. 


Flute of the Huichols 


Tue victrola, too, was novel in this re- 
spect: the folks could understand the 
words of the Mexican songs. There are a 
few victrolas in the village; but they are 
wound too much, their needles are blunt, 
and their records are almost worn through. 
A few records: by Jesse Crawford intro- 


duced the organ to San Juan. Undismayed 
by previous ignorance, the natives un- 
hesitatingly classed the organ as a flute of 
the Huitchols. Yet let no student of 
anthropology be misled: anything new and 
startling is attributed to the Huichols. 

June was a melodious month. It was 
almost entirely devoted to canned music. 

On the thirteenth of June, the animals 
had their carnival day. Cows, pigs, horses, 
mules, burros, parrots, sheep, chickens, 
dogs, and cats willingly or unwillingly were 
dragged to the church door to receive the 
blessing of Saint Anthony. The mooing, 
squealing, neighing, chattering, cackling, 
and barking must have been music to the 
saint’s heart. 

Everyone turned out to celebrate the 
Feast of Corpus Christi. There was an air 
of pageantry to the procession. Fresh 


On San Juan market days, streets are bedecked with produce and handiwork 
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flowers vied in color with large pieces of 
cloth that recalled medieval tapestries. 
Firecrackers burst high above the singing 
of the ““Pange Lingua.” 

During the month a marriage was cele- 
brated, for which I had been the official 
middleman. It had been my task to inform 
the girl’s father that Don Jose had love in 
his heart for the fair Esther, and that Don 
Jose hoped that Esther’s father would 
have love in his heart for both of them. 


The Job of Middleman 


Or course, the middleman doesn’t mere- 
ly drop in on the old gentleman and pop the 
statement into thin air. Cigarettes are first 
offered to the grizzled head of the family, 
and questions concerning his health and 
work are carefully placed into a dull, 
stupid conversation. Finally, in a hushed 
voice, the middleman tells the story of the 
lovers. He finishes, and the air becomes 
still — so does the old man. The hearers 


The citizens wanted the radio turned up so the whole village could hear it 
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are led to understand that a sudden blow 
has been suffered by the family unity. The 
old man, then, clears his throat like 
someone suffering in agony, and tells the 
middleman to return in two weeks, because 
such a decision calls for deep thought. 

When the fortnight was over, I called 
again on the old man. It was possible to 
be a trifle more abrupt that time because 
a decision had been reached. | asked for it 

and got an affirmative nod. What | 
didn’t ask for —and did get — was a 
philosophic treatise on marriage, based on 
the old man’s experience. 

In this case the office of middleman was 
a stilted formality. Don Jose had known 
Esther since infancy —- and vice versa. 
She had spent this past Eastertide in his 
village. They had been writing to each 
other. If Don Jose hadn’t popped the 
question when he had, more than likely 
Esther’s papa would have popped the 
question to Don Jose. But Pronto! 












TAR HEEL APOSTLE and ALL 
THE DAY LONG. Two biogra- 
phies of Maryknoll’s founders, 
both published by Longmans. 
Cloth, $2.50 each; paper, $1.50 


MEN OF MARYKNOLL. True stories of 
American missioners from Maryknoll-on- 
the-Hudson working for their fellow men 
in troubled corners of the earth. Scrib- 
ner's edition, $2; popular edition, $1 


ACROSS A WORLD. This is the only book 
in English which gives a world view of 
Catholic missions, compiled with the au- 
thor's wide travels as basis. By John J. 
Considine. Longmans. Ctoth, $2.50; 
paper, $1.50 


ONE INCH OF SPLENDOR. A beau- 
tifully illustrated book of Maryknoll 
Sisters’ mission work in South China. 
The author wrote the book in China, 
where she lived the story which has 
been put into book form. $1 


MARCH INTO TOMORROW. Atcle 
told quickly, in which one vibrant 
word-picture steps on the heels of 
another. The story of the first gen- 
eration of 500 Maryknoll mission- 
ers in Chino, Manchukvo, Korea, 
Japan, South America. 40 pages of 
photos. $2 


av ¥, 04.4. 10) 4 am -1010) 1.1460 
Maryknoll, N. Y. 
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—Maryknoll Want Ads.——\— 


Every Room where Mass is celebrated 
has, of course, something which serves as 
an altar —- but two Maryknoll churches in 
Peru lack properly built altars. We ask two 
generous friends to give $100 each, so that 
suitable altars may be erected. 


“Training of Native Sisters requires 
much more money with rice so high, but 
we musi keep them going.’’—- Msgr. 
Romaniello, China. 
$15 a month, or $150 
a year, is needed for 
each. 


The Flying Death 

not a great bomb- 
er, but a tiny, deadly 
malarial mosquito! 
Maryknoll priests in 
the South American 
jungles would die very soon without the 
protection of mosquito nets. A face net 
costs $1.50; a bed net, $6.50. Who will 
help us buy them? 


cent; in order 


Into the Starless Night where the blind 
live, you can send a ray of brightness and 
comfort by aiding Maryknoll’s fund for 
their protection. Give $1—$10—$100 — 
whatever you can spare! 


Not All Maryknoll’s Chinese Missions 
are in the Orient. One established in Lima, 
Peru, needs a monstrance for Benediction. 
We are asked for $60 to provide it. Can 
you spare that sum? 


From Your Clothing Budget — can 
you spare $5? That sum will buy all the 
clothing needed for a student at a Mary- 
knoll mission school in China. Hardly 
extravagant! 





With the approval of the Post Office 
Department and 
with the W.P.B., 
the paper consumption of each 
copy of ‘‘The Field Afar’? by 60 per 


more paper, we are combining the 
April and the May issues for 1945. 


A Mass Kit is a light, compact, portable 
set of all the things needed to celebrate 
Mass, enclosed in a convenient case, for 
use by traveling missioners. The vessels 
and fabrics, dignified and worthy of their 
high purpose, cost $150 each. Who will 
supply one for a Maryknoller in Central 
America? For another in China? 


Worship in the Fields is possible — but 
it is better in a chap- 
el. To worship with- 
out altars or pews is 
possible, but it is 
better with equip- 
ment. $800 will build 
and equip a much- 
needed chapel at 
Pando in Bolivia. 


in cooperation 
we have reduced 


to conserve still 


Or for Less — if you 
cannot afford so large a sum, yet want a 
suitable memorial. An altar can be built 
for $100 in a church in Peru; a crucifix is 
needed above the altar in a chapel in 
Ecuador — cost, $45; Stations of the 
Cross, $75, are required to finish off the 
interior of an Indian mission in Central 
America. 


Before the War, those who beg food at 
Maryknoll missions in China were inde- 
pendent — some were rich. After the war 
they will again be self-supporting. We 
must help them in this time of temporary 
misfortune. The sum of $5 will save a life 
for a month! 


Immediate and Urgent. Father Koe- 
chel, in Central America, has a rectory — 
but no beds, chairs, tables, or furniture of 
any kind. Hé can get what is necessary 
for $100. , 
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Well-covered heads and open-toed shoes are vogue among Bolivian Indians 


a 


Medicine—China eee $150. 
Priests’ house—Ecuador . $600. 


Church Repairs — 
Central America Fs $500. 


Boys’ Club—Bolivia. . $250. 
Rice—China. . . . $100. 


Seminary room—Peru . $500. 





Chapel—Chile . . . 


4 Organs—Central America 
— each 


Education of seminarian— 
Peru (year) .- . af 


Mass Missal—Ecuador. . 
Movie Projector—Bolivia. 


Church bell—Chile . . 


$500. 


$ 90. 


$150. 
$ 30. 
$300. 
$100. 


Buy War Bonds, Series F or G, in the name of Maryknoll Fathers’ 


Mission Society, Inc., and send them to Maryknoll as stringless gifts. 














Donkey Serenade— With a song in their hearts, Maryknoll Padres (Father 
Martin, right; Father Verhagen, extreme left) ride the trails through moun- 
tains and valleys and into the villages, in search for souls. For their spiritual 
labors, they need your prayers; for building and maintaining churches and 
schools, they need material assistance. Are you interested? See page 48. 








